FUN IS OVERRATED: “SHIPPING OUT” AND 


“CONSIDER THE LOBSTER” 


“If you’re a good writer, these days, you pay attention 
to the way people don’t pay attention.” 


Charles Baxter, The Art of Subtext 


In an interview David Foster Wallace gave about 
writing, he says that he stopped writing nonfiction because 
he realized that he was doing a ‘schtick’ in which he was 
the neurotic outsider, compelled to find fault with what 
others enjoyed. And though this cranky narratorial voice 
might have come to seem irritating to Wallace and some of 
the readers of his essays, it also provides the narrator of 
these pieces with a critical view: a frame for paying 
attention to how others do not pay attention, and how such 
ignorance is essential for having fun. 

In two of his nonfiction essays—“Shipping Out” (later 
published as “A Supposedly Fun Thing I’ll Never Do Again”) 


and “Consider the Lobster”—Wallace plays the role of the 


neurotic who observes (and criticizes) Americans of the late 
twentieth and early twenty-first century at play. The 
narrator of these essays seems to be a cross between 
Woody Allen and an anthropologist, both observing foreign 
phenomena and making fun of himself. Yet these essays are 
written more like intimate letters or postcards-a way of 
approaching the reader which seems to be at odds with the 
cranky narratorial voice that drives these essays. The 
narrator gives himself the job of writing as a correspondent 
to readers who want to know, not just what it is like, but 
what it is like for him, to do these things that people 
generally see as good, clean fun. The narrator realizes that 
he is a bit of a misanthrope—a character who cannot but 
kvetch—but he also wants to entertain people. As a result, 
the essays are a mixture of self-deprecating observations, 
critical commentary, interesting asides, confession, and 


information. 


Being Heard, Telling the Truth 


David Foster Wallace takes on the role of a modern-day 
Cassandra in these essays, but he doesn’t want to suffer her 
fate. In Greek mythology, Cassandra is doomed to be able to 
predict the future correctly, but to be unable to get others 
to listen to her. So Cassandra proclaims in vain—either her 
audience cannot understand her, or they cannot be 
persuaded that she knows something that they, too, ought 
to know. Cassandra’s curse is that of knowing something, 
but being unable to communicate it: either because she is 
thought to be mad, or because no one will listen to her. 

Her prophecies are true, but they are useless because 
no one believes her; such is Cassandra’s punishment. Being 
persuasive and being taken seriously are essential elements 
in communication. Cassandra cannot persuade her audience 
of what she knows, and she tries in vain to tell people the 
truth. Knowing the truth is not enough: she needs to get the 
attention of her audience, and she needs to be listened to. 

Narrators who cannot win their readers’ sympathy are 
likely to face a similar challenge. Narrators whom readers 


do not trust, identify with, or like, can be “unheard” (as 


Charles Baxter puts it). They may be dismissed as killjoys, 
snobs, or merely boring. Narrators who are prickly run the 
risk of alienating readers, and this is particularly so if the 
prickly narrator seems to be on a soapbox: preachy and 
didactic. So the narrator who seeks to persuade an 
audience to see something that they do not want to look at, 
or who wants to say things that that audience is unwilling to 
hear, faces a challenge: how to be heard when what you 
have to say is unpleasant? How does one make palatable a 
controversial message or a criticism of your readers’ 
shortcomings? How does one interest readers/listeners in 
hearing something that they might not want to hear? To pay 
attention to the things they have tried not to attend to? 
Sometimes authors who want to do the work of truth- 
telling risk alienating readers: these are often overtly moral 
or preachy essays, didactic set pieces driven by the 
message they want to deliver. But how does one balance the 
truth-telling urge with the urge to entertain? How does a 
narrator do both? Cassandra’s fate is that she is not listened 


to—she knows the truth but is unable to be heard by those 


who should know it, too. The narrator who alienates her 
readers risks the same Cassandra-ish fate. Wallace’s essays 
entertain; they engage readers, while also saying things 
that may be unpleasant, drawing attention to things that the 
audience would rather not attend to. The cranky narrator 
allows Wallace to both entertain his readers and do the 


work of truth-telling. 


On the problem of fun 

In “A Supposedly Fun Thing I’ll Never Do Again” Wallace 
goes on a Caribbean cruise, told that the magazine wants “a 
sort of really big experiential postcard” (256). He frets 
about the expense, wondering if it’s worth the magazine’s 
money. But, he says, he is told, “go, plow the Caribbean in 
style, come back, say what you’ve seen” (257). What he sees 
ranges from the beautiful —“sucrose beaches”; “sunsets 
that looked computer-enhanced and a tropical moon that 
looked more like a sort of obscenely large and dangling 


lemon than like the good old stony U.S. moon I’m used to” 


(256); “a blue that’s bluer than blue” (257); “schools of fish 


with fins that glow” (257)— to the pedestrian—“a lot of 
really big white ships” (257); “water a very bright blue” 
(256)— to the garish—“all red leisure suit with flared 
lapels”; “fluorescent luggage and fluorescent sunglasses 
and fluorescent pince-nez”; “fuchsia pantsuits and 
menstrual-pink sportscoats and maroon-and purple warm- 
ups and white loafers worn without socks” (257). The first 
section of the essay is a litany of things he saw, things he 
learned (mostly rather trivial), and other things that he did 
that he would not have done if he had not been on this 
assignment. 

The fact that he does things on this cruise that he 
would not ordinarily do—for example: “pointed rhythmically 
at the ceiling to the 2:4 beat of the exact same disco music I 
hated pointing at the ceiling to in 1977”,” “shot skeet at 
sea” (257)— gives us a glimpse of a narrator willing to make 
fun of himself. But it also while frames and suggests the 
ways in which a cruise represents a departure from the 


everyday. 


When I told a friend of mine—another writer and 
teacher—that my students and I would be reading this 
essay, She said, “I refuse to read that essay again, and I 
won't teach it. It’s so mean-spirited.” She said that she 
thought that Wallace was making fun of the people who 
spend their hard-earned money on things like cruises; that 
he was parading them out like spectacles to make them 
figures of parody. She thought he was snobby and mean. It’s 
not hard to see why and how one might draw that 
conclusion. 

When my students and I read the essay in class, one of 
my students said that she was happy to have someone say 
what troubled her about the cruise experience. “Have any of 
you ever been on one of these cruises?” she asked the class. 
None of us had. She comes from a wealthy Cuban family 
who emigrated to Florida in the 1960s; she went with her 
family on a cruise like this when she was in high school. She 
hated it. “Everything he says is true,” she said. “It’s 
horrible. People pay all this money to be entertained, and 


it’s so infantilizing.” Like Wallace, she was disturbed to 


think about the people whose jobs are about being invisible 
on luxury cruises—the people who, like elves, clean things 
and wash things and set the stage for the expensive luxury 
cruise. Like Wallace, she thought that the pleasures offered 
by the luxury cruise experience should not be beneath (or 
above) criticism. 

We see here two very different visceral responses: one 
person (my friend, another writer and teacher) who objects 
to the essay because it seems mean-spirited and snobbish; 
another person (my student) who was grateful that someone 
would write about the ways in which such pleasures were 
corrosive. I’d venture to say that my friend had one group of 
people in mind as the targets and readers while my student 
had a different group in mind. My friend thought of the 
people who work in factories, or as schoolteachers or 
secretaries who might save up for a year or more to go ona 
luxury cruise: these are the people she thought Wallace was 
criticizing. My student, in contrast, thought of the nouveau 
riche and the mid-level administrators, accountants, and 


lawyers who would spend their money—of which they had 


plenty—on pleasures like this. But these different, visceral, 
responses show that the cost of criticizing other peoples’ 
pleasures can be high for a nonfiction writer. The reception 
of such criticism might also have to do with whom the 
reader takes the writer to be criticizing: If the target of 
criticism is someone or something that the reader thinks 
deserves criticism, then the reader might be more willing to 
engage sympathetically with the writer’s view of things. 
When Wallace’s essay was first published in Harper’s 
in 1996 as “Shipping Out,” it may have been read as a 
criticism of upper middle-class pleasures. But its inclusion 
in a volume of Wallace’s nonfiction, under the new title “A 
Supposedly Fun Thing I’ll Never Do Again,” may have 
decontextualized it, making it more difficult to identify who 
and what is being criticized. As part of a collection of 
nonfiction essays by a single author, rather than as a stand- 
alone essay in Harper’s, it can seem that the essay is no 
longer speaking to a particular audience in need of 
criticism. Without a specific target, the criticism may seem 


to reflect the narrator’s persona, rather than functioning as 
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a form of social criticism: it can sound just mean. And, in 
truth, Wallace himself seemed to regret that he’d said 
things about people he met on the ship that hurt them 
(Burn, 2012, 85-86). 

Wallace tells his readers at the beginning of the essay 
that he is trying to summon up a kind of “hypnotic sensuous 
collage”—and so we hear, see, and smell with him as he sits 
down to “pen” this note to us. The tone is informal—in 
addition to the list, he tells us of his fraught relationship 
with the ship’s hotel manager (whose title he capitalizes: 
Hotel Manager); about how he was given the assignment to 
go on this trip and write “a directionless essayish thing,” as 
he did when he was sent to the Illinois State Fair; about 
how much pressure he feels as he writes this since this trip, 
unlike the Fair, cost the magazine a lot of money. He 
confesses to the audience, “They are sort of disingenuous, I 
believe, these magazine people” (257), a confession which 
seems to both indict him (he is, after all, a magazine person) 
and, at the same time, separate him from them (he is being 


honest and forthright, he implies with this aside). 
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Later in the essay, he tells the reader about how the 
ocean has always been associated with death and dread for 
him, citing sharks, the bottomlessness of the water, and 
stories and movies about the dangers of the sea. But before 
he starts sharing this rather depressing thought with the 
readers, he writes that, “I predict this will be cut by the 
editor” (257) (which, of course, it was not, so his prediction 
is wrong). This prediction is another way of showing us that 
he, unlike the editor, is honest, and willing to share 
unpleasant thoughts and images—even images and thoughts 
that he expects to be edited out. But the fact that these 
unpleasant thoughts (and the narrator’s asides about his 
predictions) are not cut makes the reader trust the editor 
more, while also making us wonder about the narrator’s 
cynical view of the magazine editing process. Much like the 
author of a tell-all confession, or the reviewer of a product 
in Consumer Reports, the narrator wants to show us that he 
is willing to be honest with his readers—and in this 
instance, his cynicism redounds to both his and the 


magazine’s epistemic credit. 
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The cruise experience makes him feel despair, he 
confesses. It makes him realize his own insignificance. He 
speculates that a suicide that happened onboard one luxury 
cruise was a response to that feeling of despair: a feeling of 
both yearning for, and fearing death. The fact that the 
newspaper coverage of the suicide speculated that it was 
just “an unhappy adolescent love thing, a shipboard 
romance gone bad” (261) prompts the narrator to confess 
again: the feeling of despair is not something that a real 
news story could ever cover. But, he says, he is here to tell 
us the real deal: “There is something about a mass-market 
Luxury Cruise that’s incredibly sad,” he tells us. This is not 
just a personal confession--this is an observation, phrased in 
the language of philosophical realism. He does not say, 
“Something about a mass market Luxury Cruise makes me 
sad”; rather, he seems to be telling us something that we 
should be able to see ourselves if we look closely enough. 
And what we would see, he says, is that all this activity is a 
way of drowning out the noise of the sea and of death, of 


forgetting it. All the events, entertainment, festivities and 
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parties are ways of denying death and keeping the dread at 
bay. All the “amphetamine upkeep” (264) of the ship is a 
way of acting out the fantasy of transcending death. The 
appearance is all glitter, vibrancy, and fun; the reality that 
this busy-ness hides is sadness and death. 

The informal postcard style of the writing suggests 
intimacy. The tone sounds like that which one might get 
from a travelling friend or relative. It does not seem to be 
the slick magazine copy that one might get from someone 
trying to sell something—and, in fact, later in the essay he 
refers to the cruise’s advertising brochure, doing his own 
critical analysis of its second-person address, which, he 
says, is meant to evoke, rather than describe, the cruise 
experience. He does this critical analysis while also giving 
the reader facts about the packages available, the costs, 
and where in the brochure to find the boilerplate 
information about passports, Customs regulations, and 
“caveats” (265). 

The narrator of “A Supposedly Fun Thing” tells us a 


story that is an advertisement for the cruise; a meditation 
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on death;' a critical examination of what counts as ‘fun’; the 
ways in which the invisible labor of others makes fun and 
fantasy-like cruises possible; a confession; and a comedy 
schtick. It is difficult to imagine, after one reads this, how 
one would “unsee” all these things in the phenomena of the 
luxury cruise. The narrator is a strong presence in this 
piece, and his rather cynical voice both encourages us to 
see what we have not heretofore seen, and to push back a 


bit against him. 


Appearance, Reality, and “Healthy-Mindedness” 
Seeing things that others do not see can be a sign of 
genius, but it can also be a sign of something darker: the 
person who sees differently than those around her may not 
know whether she is crazy or brilliant. As Descartes 
ponders the possibility that what he sees is not real in 
Meditation 1 of his Meditations on First Philosophy, he 


considers the possibility that he might be like “one of those 


1 Readers who know about Wallace’s subsequent suicide in 2008 and his struggles 
with mental illness sometimes find this aspect of the essay a disturbing bit of 
foreshadowing, or they read it as a symptom of his depression. 
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madmen who think that they are gourds, or that their heads 
are made of glass.” He dismisses this, though: “Such people 
are insane, and I would be thought equally mad if I modeled 
myself on them” (1).* Doubting what others take for 
granted, or what is obviously true in their eyes, can be read 
as a mark of a particular kind of insanity these days: as 
depression. When forms of noticing and paying attention 
are framed by the discourse of mental health and the 
assumption that the well-adjusted person is also a happy 
person, the tendency to “see darkly” does not seem like a 
mark of inspiration and insight.’ Rather, it looks like a 
symptom of mental illness: pathology, not wisdom. 
Wallace’s struggle with mental illness, which became 
widely discussed after his suicide in 2008, influences how 
some readers understand his critical and dyspeptic views. 


Maybe seeing things that others do not see—and seeing the 


? Cassandra was also thought to be a madwoman by many in Troy—including her 
father, King Priam. 

3 William James’s Varieties of Religious Experience contrasts the “sick-souled” 
person with the “healthy-minded” person: the former tends to be troubled by the 
world, and often finds solace in religious belief; the latter tends to either see only 
good, or to ignore that which is troubling. James says that the latter might be 
happier, but the former tend to have a deeper insight into human nature. It’s 
interesting to note that one of the characters in Infinite Jest stashes his weed in a 
hollowed-out copy of James’s Varieties and Principles of Psychology; Wallace’s 
nonfiction writing on determinism takes James’s arguments against it very seriously. 
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“rot” underneath the shiny brass and clean surfaces, as the 
narrator of “A Supposedly Fun Thing” does—is not a 
particularly healthy way to live; maybe happiness requires 
looking away from the ugliness. Such readers are often 
puzzled by Wallace’s darkness, saying: “Why not be happy? 
If looking away from the negative and the uncomfortable is 
what’s necessary for happiness, then look away.” 

Ignorance is bliss, we often hear. Those who think that 
happiness is a goal worth pursuing over all other goals—or 
that all other goals should be pursued only if they can make 
us happy—cannot see why one would want to share such 
dark visions, or why one would want to read things that 
seem aimed at making one unhappy or critical. Why focus 
on unpleasantness? Why not just try to enjoy yourself, look 
away from that which the cranky outsider feels compelled to 
complain about? Ignore the Cassandras—they are our 
modern day Debbie Downers. Better to avoid looking at the 
unpleasant and the ugly; focus on the good things—so says 


the gospel of cheerfulness. 
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And yet looking away, as we will see in the upcoming 
discussion of “Consider the Lobster,” (CTL) has its own 
price. The narrator of CTL suggests that happiness bought 
at the price of ignoring unpleasant facts is a bad deal. Is it 
better to see things that others do not see—even if that 
brings unhappiness—or to try to ignore those things, and 
enjoy oneself? Cassandra knows things—horrible things. 
This makes her epistemically superior to others, but it also 
makes her wretched; it is her curse. She cannot warn 
others; she is alone in her knowledge. But maybe the writer 
who is in this situation—who sees the rot and decay where 
others only see shiny brightness—should not spread the 
word, and should, instead, try to adjust to what the 
prevailing fun and happiness require. 

In the Cassandra case, her inability to communicate 
what she knows leads to greater, not less, suffering. But 
what if the problem is reversed: What if we have someone 
like Wallace, who has access to publication venues that 
ensure that he is heard, and he decides to throw cold water 


on the things that people enjoy? Maybe, for the greatest 
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good for the greatest number, cranky narrators should keep 
their criticism to themselves? But whose “good” counts in 
that calculation—and the weighting of different kinds of 
“goods” (i.e., knowledge, pleasure, ethical living)—may 


themselves be points of contention. 


The Wet Blanket at the Lobster Festival 

David Foster Wallace’s “Consider the Lobster” (CTL) seems, 
on the face of it, to advocate for animal rights. But as with 
most of Wallace’s writing “on the face of it” does not come 
close to capturing all the things that the essay is about. 
Wallace’s essay, written for Gourmet magazine, takes as its 
start a visit to the Maine Lobster Festival (MLF) in summer 
2003. He offers readers a first-person account of that 
experience—a travelogue written for a high end and 
expensive magazine, aimed at people who value good food, 
travel and the finer things in life. But rather than writing 
the usual glossy and celebratory article, Wallace complains 
about the crowds, the quality of the coffee, the mercantile 


aspects of the festival, and tourism. He pokes holes in the 
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arguments made by advocates of lobster and meat eating 
that draw on comparative neuroanatomy to try to establish 
that lobsters do not feel pain. Such arguments, Wallace 
says, Should not allay people’s worries about watching 
thousands of lobsters being thrown into boiling pots of 
water—a scene he compares to a Roman festival of cruelty. 
At the end of the article, after his description of the 
festival’s events, the history of lobster fishing and eating, 
and a discussion of the ethics of boiling lobsters alive in 
mass quantities, Wallace directly addresses readers about 
their willingness to think about food in a way that isn’t 
merely aesthetic. 

The narrator of “Consider the Lobster” seems to be 
actively trying to irritate his readers. The article was 
published in Gourmet magazine in August 2004 as part of 
the “Fieldnotes” feature, but unlike that genre, Wallace’s 
description is thick with moral evaluation—it is not a mere 
report on the festival, or an appreciation of it. Wallace 
explains, late in the essay, that “the assigned subject of this 


article was what it was like to attend the 2003 MLF, and 
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thus to spend several days in the midst of a great mass of 
Americans all eating lobster” (62), which leads him to 
uncomfortable questions, not only about the morality of 
killing and eating lobsters, but about the nature and value 
of such discomfort. 

The writer who risks rejection by readers risks not 
being heard by those zie* might most like to speak to. How 
to deliver unpleasant truths without sounding preachy or 
morally superior? How much work does one want the reader 
to do in drawing zer own conclusions about these moral 
issues? How does narrative voice and perspective influence 
the ways in which things are heard, or that they will be 
heard? 

The first paragraph of the article reads like a list of 
facts, including the attendance numbers at the Maine 
Lobster Festival; when and where it is held; anda 
description of the map of the mid-coast region of Maine. But 
buried in this opening paragraph full of facts are hints of a 
different voice. After the narrator describes the 
4 | will use ‘zie’ for the singular, gender-neutral pronoun and its related forms (eg. 


‘zir’, ‘zis’, ‘zim’). I have used the list of gender-neutral pronouns provided at 
https://uwm.edu/lgbtrc/support/gender-pronouns/#a2 
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arrangement of towns along the coast of Maine, there is a 
parenthetical aside: “Actually it [the mid-coast region] 
might extend all the way to Bucksport, but we were never 
able to get farther north than Belfast on Route 1, whose 
traffic is, as you can imagine, unimaginable” (50). The direct 
address to the reader (“as you can imagine”) imparts a note 
of intimacy, while also allowing the narrator to have some 
fun with wordplay. The introduction of a ‘we’ here also 
strikes that note of intimacy, as if the reader already knew 
that the narrator was with other people—as if, for instance, 
one were reading a postcard sent by a friend. The reader 
might, at this point, be thinking that we have a narrator 
with a dry sense of humor, who enjoys words, and who is 
“writing” to us as he would to a friend. We realize that he 
will not be giving us a simple report: he will be giving us his 
impressions, which will be marked by his strong—and 
unique—voice. The recitation of facts and the description of 
the map of Maine gives us an “objective” account of the 
visit, but this objective reporter’s voice is already mingled 


with a subjective voice, tone, and complaint. 
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Wallace uses initials and abbreviations to create a tone 
of informality and “ingroup” belonging: ‘B&B’ (Bed and 
Breakfast), ‘PR’ (for public relations), ‘MLF’ (Maine Lobster 
Festival), ‘w/r/t’ (with respect to). However, sometimes his 
use of these abbreviations can create a tone of formality 
instead: the abbreviations are sometimes specialized, and 
create the impression of someone writing a research paper, 
rather than a postcard. The narrator frequently uses ‘N.B.’ 
(nota bene), which means “take note”—an abbreviation used 
to call a reader’s attention to a detail or caveat, used in 
legal documents and as an aside in academic writing. 
Wallace’s use of initials and abbreviations creates a 
complicated narratorial persona: a learned person who is 
also our friend, who is sending us a postcard from the 
Maine Lobster Festival that includes a lot of history, 
geography, and metaphysics. While there are funny little 
asides and personal confessions, complaints and 
descriptions, Wallace’s narrator also introduces a subtext 
about the trade-offs between pleasure and knowledge— 


between unpleasant facts that we might want to ignore and 
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the fantasy that is created by tourism, capitalist profit 
motives, and magazines like Gourmet. 

This subtext is introduced when the narrator describes 
the geography and economies of coastal Maine. The 
narrator contrasts Rockland, where the festival is held, with 
nearby Camden, telling the reader that Rockland is a 
working fishing town and Camden is a town defined by its 
old money, “yachty harbor”, five-star restaurants, and 
“phenomenal B&Bs” (50). 

Presumably, most Gourmet readers would be 
interested in Camden— or so Wallace seems to imply—but 
the festival is held in Rockland, and to Rockland he will be 
going. In fact, Wallace doesn’t tell us this, but most routes 
to Rockland, up Route 1, would not go through Camden— 
and if, as he says, Wallace flew into the Knox County 
airport, he would not have passed by or through Camden on 
his way to the festival. So why introduce Camden into this 
story? Wallace chooses to include Camden in his description 
of the area not because this captures his route to Rockland 


and the festival; it is presumably to allude to Camden’s 
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better “fit” as an area of interest for Gourmet readers and 
to heighten the contrast with Rockland, where the real dirty 
work of lobster harvesting and processing takes place. The 
paragraph ends with one of the footnotes that so irked the 
author of one of the subsequent letters to the editor, but it 
is a rather cheeky and informal aside to the reader, that 
mixes upscale and colloquial diction: “There is a 
comprehensive native apothegm: ‘Camden by the sea. 
Rockland by the smell’” (50n1). This footnote exemplifies 
the odd mixture of styles and voices that Wallace uses in 
this piece: reportage; letter to a friend; thick description; 
research essay. It tells us that we have a narrator who is 
willing to talk to us as a friend would—if that friend were 
someone who had done a lot of research about lobster and 
philosophy, and injected a dose of humor into the 
combination. 

Another footnote expands on the contrast between 
Camden and Rockland, but adds thoughts about the idea of 
tourism, the experience of being a tourist, and tourist 


venues. It begins by acknowledging that there might be 
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more to be said about the contrast between Camden’s 
pricey persona and the nearby working-class town, 
Rockland. But then the narrator begins something that 
sounds more like a rant: He has never understood, he 
confesses, why people would go to hot and crowded tourist 
venues to sample some local flavor that becomes less of a 
local flavor as a result of its role in attracting tourists. Using 
“local color” as a tourist magnet seems like a project based 
on an oxymoron, he observes. In the same footnote (which is 
quite long), he tells the reader that he has never really liked 
tourist venues, though he recognizes that this might be a 
“matter of personality and hard-wired taste” (56n6). He 
then goes “philosophical,” reflecting on what might be 
edifying about being a tourist, but even the edifying aspects 
of tourism seem to be about discomfort. Being a tourist does 
not refresh the soul, he says. Rather, it is a way of being 
confronted with unpleasant facts, and of recognizing the 
limits of your ability to separate yourself from others: 

To be a mass tourist, for me, is to become a pure late- 


date American: alien, ignorant, greedy for something 
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you cannot ever have, disappointed in a way you can 
never admit. It is to spoil, by way of sheer ontology, the 
very unspoiledness you are there to experience. It is to 
impose yourself on places that, in all noneconomic 
ways, would be better off, realer, without you. It is, in 
lines and gridlock and transaction after transaction, to 
confront a dimension of yourself that is as inescapable 
as it is painful: As a tourist, you become significant but 
existentially loathsome, like an insect on a dead thing. 
(56n6) 
As with the article about the luxury cruise experience, this 
footnote includes a comment predicting that this footnote 
itself will probably not survive the editing process and has 
an air of throwing caution to the wind. He will say this, 
Wallace tells the reader, even though he expects it will not 
be included in the published version of the essay. He will 
philosophize about being a tourist—about what it means to 
be an alien and what he is himself experiencing—even 
though he thinks that this bit of writing will not survive the 


editorial process. He wants the reader to know that he is, 
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above all, a truth-teller—editorial preferences and readerly 
sensibilities be damned. 

Is this a taunt? A way of performing his contrariness to 
the readers? Both? It seems to be a way for the narrator to 
point out, as with the tourists, that he is not really an 
“individual,” but rather the effect of a writing and editing 
process, subject to the judgments and goals of others. It is 
also a way of establishing his sincerity: He is not here just 
to tell readers what the editors want him to tell them. And, 
finally, it is a way to show his own alienation from both the 
processes of journalistic reportage and from The Tourist. 
Though he is a tourist, he seems to say, he is not reallya 
tourist.° 

Yet, by the same token, he is: he is a late-date 
American, confronting his own alienation. Like other 
tourists he is forced to look at the unpleasant facts of 
commercialism, to come face to face with the fact that 


tourists are both significant elements of the economic life of 


° Wallace loves these little self-referential games; we find them not only in his 
nonfiction writing but also in much of his fiction: They are central to his novel 
Broom of the System and as the primary plot element of his short story “Good Old 
Neon” 
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some places, and “existentially loathsome.” Perhaps being a 
writer is also good for the soul in this way—one does not 
merely write paans to the lobster festival, but must 
confront the unpleasant facts that go along with the 
creation of a tourist event like this. Wallace remarks on the 
fact that this festival, though aiming for popular and 
general appeal, is not for everyone—a paradox that, oddly 
enough, he thinks is true. Such are the contradictions at the 
heart of mass culture and tourism. 

This particular footnote, however, seems to be over the 
top—it sounds like a parody of an academic analysis. Are we 
supposed to take this seriously? The academese (‘by sheer 
ontology’, ‘existentially loathsome’, ‘to be a tourist is to be a 
late-date American, greedy for something you cannot 
have....’) might lead us to either take this very seriously, or 
to think that this is a goof on the reader. Perhaps Wallace 
means it as both, or wants the reader to decide how zie will 
hear it. 

Of course, one might ask why Wallace would put this 


mini-diatribe into a footnote—after all, who reads footnotes? 
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I find that my students fall into two distinct camps when it 
comes to footnotes: those who read them assiduously, and 
those who ignore them completely. The latter group usually 
says that the footnotes don’t tell them anything new; the 
former group doesn’t feel like they’ve actually read 
something unless they’ve also read the footnotes (though 
when they encounter the footnotes in /nfinite Jest, for 
instance—which I tell them they must read—both groups 
often begin to think more critically about this standardized 
element of academic writing). Wallace’s footnotes in this 
essay are a mix of causal asides, standard research data 
(the Latinate ‘N.B.’ and ‘datum’), and, in this case, long- 
winded complaint or observation. The sentences in this 
footnote are long and complicated, especially compared to 
the footnotes just before and just after it. It has the tone of 
a confession, a philosophical observation, and a parody all 
mixed together. 

The footnote form usually signals to the reader that zie 
should expect some supporting evidence, relevant research, 


or a citation of sources (a newspaper article, perhaps, or an 
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historical account). But Wallace does not use the footnote in 
this instance—or others in this meditation—to provide a 
citation to support his claim or to give the reader more 
research-based information, which is the usual function of 
the footnote. Sometimes he uses it to provide the reader 
with information gleaned from research, but not in this 
instance. Instead, here he uses it to communicate with his 
reader directly— an “aside,” which the reader can ignore. 
But it is also a way of “talking behind the back” of the 
article and the editor. The formal academic style of the 
footnote is turned to a different function: here it is used to 
establish a more conversational relationship between the 
reader and the narrator. In fact, it seems almost like a joke 
itself—like talking about farts in the highfalutin diction of 
science or academese.® One wonders why Gourmet would 
have commissioned him to write about this lobster festival. 
In fact, some of the readers of Gourmet wondered why such 


a challenging article—which actively resists being an 


® See, for an example: Neill Crispian. "The Afflatus of Flatus: James Joyce and the 
Writing of Odor." For a scientific article, see Kirk Ebsen, “The Quantity and 
Composition of Human Colonic Flatus.” 
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ekphrastic essay about the pleasures of food and travel— 


would have been published in this magazine. 


Gourmet Magazine and “Consider the Lobster” 

I have several issues of Gourmet magazine, beginning in 
1997 and ending in 2001. That was when the library where 
my mother worked told her that she shouldn’t give away the 
old issues—that it was helpful to keep them all, even if they 
had been removed from the library shelves. Some of the 
issues that I have I bought myself, but most have come from 
the Fairmount Community Library, near Syracuse, New 
York where my mother worked as an assistant. The covers 
are striking: vibrant color photos of large, elegant feasts. 
The November 1997 issue cover shows a shiny golden 
brown roasted turkey on a bed of Brussels sprouts and red 
onions, festooned with a sprig of spring-green watercress, 
surrounded by beautiful plates and glasses of wine. A 
glowing yellow light from above shines down on the feast. 
There are some excellent recipes in the magazine, and I’m 


sure that that was part of what my mother thought I would 
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like, and why she passed the issues on to me. She had an 
image of me, I think, as the kind of person who liked to cook 
fancy food and travel to fancy restaurants and exotic places 
—sometimes the gifts people give us tell us more about how 
they think of us than anything that they say to us explicitly. 

When I changed my mother’s favorite oyster stew 
recipe—using heavy cream instead of low-fat milk, and 
adding extra oysters and parsley—my mother was 
dismayed. I offered it to her for dinner one night in the fall 
of 2001, and she told me that she preferred it with milk 
(“this is too thick,” she said, frowning). She also insisted 
that it didn’t need the parsley. She liked the extra oysters, I 
think, since no one fought about how many oysters of what 
size everyone got— there were plenty of oysters to go 
around. But heavy cream instead of milk was overdoing it, 
she thought. And parsley, well.... 

I think my mother thought of me as a Gourmet kind of 
person because I did things like this to her old standbys, 
and because I liked to cook and travel. I think it was a 


compliment, though perhaps it also pointed to what she 
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thought might be some snobbiness in my make-up. And 
maybe this suspicion about snobbiness is also what 
prompted Wallace to take some pokes at Gourmet readers. 
The magazine’s subtitle is “The Magazine of Good 
Living.” The print version of the magazine was heavy, large 
(8”x11”—about the dimensions of a college-ruled notebook), 
with thick, glossy pages, artistic photographs, and ads for 
expensive vacations and goods (a 1997 issue has an ad for 
Remy Martin; a $575 silver kiddush cup; a $400 “Kitchen 
Assistant,” (which is an electronic recipe organizer); and a 
Louis Vuitton leather suitcase for $1,350). The newsstand 
price for an issue was $3.50—which, in 2020 terms, would 
be close to $7.00. It was an expensive publication to put 
together, and the cover price probably did not come close to 
covering the cost of producing it, especially when one 
thinks not only of the commissions paid to the writers, but 
also about the costs of the photographs and the significant 
cost of the high-quality color reproductions of those 
photographs. Presumably, advertising revenue would have 


been essential to keeping this publication afloat—the 
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unpleasant facts of consumerism, as Wallace would 
probably say. 

Gourmet ended its print publication in November 
2009. Ruth Reichl had then been editor for ten years. In an 
interview that she gave when the magazine stopped its print 
publication, she talked about the difficulties of balancing 
advertising with the artistic and intellectual visions that she 
and her writers and editors had for the magazine. Talking 
about the challenge of selling advertising space while also 
thinking about how the print magazine would be laid out, 
Reichl told the interviewer that advertisers would often sign 
on because they wanted to have their ads appear next toa 
particular article—so she couldn’t cut some articles without 
also losing the advertising income linked to them. But more 
significantly, aesthetic and journalistic decisions become 
secondary to advertising decisions 

Advertisers weren’t interested in being presented next 
to an article by David Foster Wallace, Reichl said. They 
were more interested in being next to an article titled “Six 


Fun Things to do in Mexico City.” The need to sell 
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advertising, and the demand by product advertisers that 
their ads be placed near particular articles, meant that 
issues of the journal were often “unbalanced”: if print pages 
had to be cut, she and her editors couldn’t cut things that 
advertisers wanted, so what was cut was usually something 
that the writers and editors were fond of, but that didn’t 
hew to the Gourmet formula. That “Consider the Lobster” 
was published in Gourmet seems like a minor miracle. 
Jocelyn Zuckerman was a deputy editor at Gourmet. 
Talking to an interviewer about the way that “Consider the 
Lobster” came to be written, she said that she’d initially 
wanted Wallace to go to the Oxford Food Symposium, a 
fairly academic conference about food held in September in 
England. Wallace couldn’t go to that because it interfered 
with his teaching schedule. Zuckerman suggested a Scotch 
whiskey festival in August—which wouldn't interfere with 
his teaching schedule—but Wallace didn’t drink. So they 
scratched that plan. Finally, Zuckerman asked him to go to 
the Maine Lobster Festival, which is held in late July on the 


coast of Maine. He agreed. “The first thing he did was ask 
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an assistant at Gourmet to send him all the articles that the 
magazine had ever published about lobsters. The article he 
initially sent was too sanctimonious for Gourmet—“a 
rigourous, heavyhearted article about why so many people 
think it’s OK to boil lobster alive,” Zuckerman said. 
Furthermore, its confrontational tone made it a bad fit for 
Gourmet, Zuckerman told Wallace. Zuckerman also told him 
that Ruth Reichl wanted him to cut out what seemed like a 
flattering portrayal of PETA, and to make the tone of the 
article less harsh. Wallace at first resisted, and the piece 
almost didn’t run. But eventually he agreed, and thought in 
retrospect that the recommendation had been a good one— 
the original tone, he admitted, had indeed been too harsh. 

It is difficult to imagine the original piece being 
harsher than the one that was actually published, which 
compares the Maine Lobster Festival to a Roman carnival of 
brutality. No one would allow huge numbers of cows to be 
slaughtered as entertainment, the narrator of CTL observes. 


The article is a difficult read for anyone who eats lobster, or 
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has thought of the Maine Lobster Festival as good, clean, 
family fun. 

According to Zuckerman, concerns about how the 
readers and subscribers would respond, and whether CTL 
was an article that should appear in Gourmet, focused on 
questions about pleasing readers and about Gourmet’s 
“brand.” An article about its demise, published in 2009 in 
The New York Times, explained that brand identity and its 
role in American journalism: 

The magazine, founded in 1941, thrived on a rush of 

postwar aspiration and became a touchstone for 

readers who wanted lives filled with dinner parties, 
reservations at important restaurants and exotic but 
comfortable travel. 

Although it was easy to paint Gourmet as the food 
magazine for the elite, it was a chronicler of a nation’s 
food history, from its early fascination with the French 
culinary canon to its discovery of Mediterranean and 


Asian flavors to its recent focus on the source of food 
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and the politics surrounding it. (“Closing the Book on 

Gourmet”). 

As both aspirational and descriptive, the magazine held 
down a place in serious reading and journalism that was 
occupied by few other publications: stories about visits to 
France, worthy of The New Yorker, but with the added 
bonus of recipes. 

The November 1997 issue of Gourmet, which I have 
among my cookbooks, has articles with these titles: “Travel 
Journal: Fair Weather Fairways: Teeing Off in the 
Caribbean”; “Sugar and Spice: Our Readers Celebrate with 
Cornish Hens and Raisin Pie”; “Good Living: The Thanks We 
Give Are in the Details”; “Observations: a Skeptical 
Gourmand Feasts in the Holy Land.” This last article is 
about a return trip the author made to Israel 25 years after 
his first trip there: 

On that first trip I eked out an existence on fresh- 

squeezed orange juice because there was nothing else 

recognizable for me to eat. There were falafel stands, 


but I was wary of any food cooked in the open air that 
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wasn’t a hot dog; and there was eggplant, that 
perversely shaped vegetable my mother was always 
setting fire to on the burners of our stove, filling the 
kitchen with acrid smoke (94). 
The rest of the article is about different restaurants in Tel 
Aviv and Jerusalem; the author has come back because he 
has heard that there has been a culinary renaissance in 
Israel in the 25 years since he was last there. He ends the 
article with his observations that the stories he’d been told 
in Hebrew school about how those who lived in the Holy 
Land were always plagued by famine were no longer true— 
while he has some conditional recommendations to provide, 
he does, on the whole, endorse the idea that there are 
plenty of good restaurants—and good eating—to be had in 
Israel. The story seems to be classic Gourmet fare: a travel 
story with a focus on restaurants and cuisine. There is 
nothing about the political aspects of a visit to Israel; 
nothing about the ethics or the economics of tourism—just 
an engaging story about a trip to Israel and the good food 


one can find there. An article that is drastically different 
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from David Foster Wallace’s story of his visit to the Maine 
Lobster Festival. 

The letters to the editor following the publication of 
Wallace’s essay in the October 2004 issue of Gourmet 
indicate that readers didn’t expect to find discussions about 
ethics in a magazine that was supposed to be a celebration 
of food and travel. Some readers were happy that Gourmet 
had published the article, while others were not. Some 
complained that they did not expect to find an article that 
was pushing a “liberal animal rights” agenda in Gourmet; 
some complained that the article had put them off eating 
lobster (as, to be honest, it’s done to me); one letter writer 
complained that the style was meandering, the tone 
negative, and the footnotes off-putting: 

I had to ask, ‘What is he saying?’ The article, which has 

to be the most confusing drivel I have ever read, made 

little sense, especially with all the elaborate footnotes. 

I believe he was so interested in finding anything 

negative that he could about the festival that he forgot 


to enjoy himself (Susan Selby letter). 
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Another letter writer said that the article was hilarious, and 
that she imagined it was “tongue-in-cheek.” Her only 
complaint was that there weren’t any delicious lobster 
recipes to go along with the article (Alice Homeyer letter, 
Gourmet October 2004) To be fair, Wallace does, in fact, 
give readers a website address if they want to find the 
saffron lobster ramekin recipe, which the winner of the 
amateur cooking contest provided. But a reference to a 
website is not really what Gourmet readers would expect: 
they would expect the recipe to be included with the story, 
usually with a deep, connoisseur-like description of its 
flavors, not a passing mention of it and a website. 

Did Wallace mean to be funny? Perhaps. When he 
acknowledges his own dyspeptic view of the lobster festival 
and of tourism—his inability to enjoy himself at events like 
this—we start to think of this as a comedy performance, like 
Woody Allen making fun of himself. But the narrator also 
seems to have a genuine—and perhaps sermonistic— 
message to deliver. The narratorial voice leads one to 


wonder if the article is about the lobster festival, or if it is 
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really about a visitor to this festival who feels out of place, 
or perhaps the lengths to which people will go to avoid 
looking at unpleasant facts. The article is, of course, about 
all of these. To use Rebecca McClanahan’s terms, Wallace is 


spinning all three of these plates. 


Being a Gourmet Cassandra 

What does a reader think of the narrator after the first few 
paragraphs? He has established himself as a bit snooty, but 
also funny (in the sense in which people who enjoy wordplay 
are funny), with a rather critical perspective. The complaint 
from one of the letter writers that Wallace didn’t seem to be 
able to enjoy himself seems an apt description of this 
narrator—it’s not clear that he wants to be at the Maine 
Lobster Festival when he first introduces himself to the 
reader. The reader is asked to “see” (and smell) what the 
narrator attends to. We do not have a narrator who hides 
his preferences and predilections—we should not expect 
journalistic fidelity or objectivity from him. He has a job to 


do—coming to this festival—but he is at pains to separate 
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himself both from the job and from some of his readers. He 
is not one of you, reader of Gourmet, bon vivant, epicurean. 
He is going to make you think about things that you may not 
have wanted to think about. But how? Why would anyone 
not already familiar with his writing, or not already 
sympathetic to his critical view, continue to read? 

Maybe they didn’t, of course. But it seems that some 
readers read on, even though, in the end, they were 
unhappy. Part of the seduction offered to the resistant 
reader might be in the colorful descriptions, complete with 
rhythmic repetition. But before he starts to interest the 
reader in the sights and sounds of the festival and delight us 
with the litany of lobster items (“lobster t-shirts and lobster 
bobblehead dolls and inflatable lobster pool toys and clamp- 
on lobster hats with big scarlet claws that wobble on 
springs”), he also tells his readers that the MLF is reputed 
to be one of the major food festivals in the country—not to 
be missed. So maybe the unsympathetic reader continues 
because zie has already heard about or gone to the MLF, 


and zie thinks that zie will learn more about its pleasures. 
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Zie does, of course. But zie also learns that these pleasures 
come with some pain, and zie comes to see the lobster 
festival differently. 

The narrator seems to recognize that there are readers 
who are looking for an article that celebrates the Americana 
of things like the lobster festival. But he wants his readers 
to know that this event is not just about gustatory pleasure 
and “good living”—the festival supports both the lobster 
industry and the tourism industry upon which mid-coast 
Maine depends. The contrast between Camden and 
Rockland appears in another register here: the contrast 
between the dirty and smelly facts of the fishing industry 
and the goal of attracting tourists by showing the shiny and 
beautiful surface. Maine’s fishing industry and its tourism 
industry are brought into “deliberate collision—joyful and 
lucrative and loud” at the Maine Lobster Festival (50). But it 
is the contrast between unpleasant facts and pleasures— 
both refined and not so refined—that drives the article. 
Readers might want something more pleasant, might want 


to avert their eyes from the unpleasant facts, but Wallace- 
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as-narrator feels compelled to get us to look at the festival 
and at lobsters in a different way—a way that threatens to 
spoil the very pleasures he has been asked to write about, 
and which the readers of a magazine like Gourmet might 
think of as part and parcel of “good living.” There is no 
honest way to avoid these moral questions, the narrator 
tells the reader. 

In interviews that he gave after CTL appeared, Wallace 
extolled the virtues of literature, claiming that it was a way 
of making connections—that the reader could feel less alone 
when reading a novel. This way of looking at literature’s 
value seems to be at odds with the goals of the narrator in 
“Consider the Lobster,” however. This narrator seems 
intent not on comforting his readers, but on antagonizing 
them—or, at least, making them shift uncomfortably in their 
reading chairs. In fact, he uses the term ‘uncomfortable’ 
more than any other adjective in the essay. He uses it when 
talking both about the lobsters’ experience of being boiled 
alive and the feelings one might get by thinking about that 


aspect of eating lobster. Though the text of the essay is 
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about the lobster festival and lobsters, the subtext is about 
discomfort—both the narrator’s and the reader’s 

The multivalent meanings of the title reinforce the 
narrator’s goal of bringing to awareness the ethics of this 
festival; raising questions about what constitutes “good 
living,”; and highlighting the narrator’s Cassandra-ish role. 
“Consider the lobster” can be a straightforward 
presentation, or exhibition, as in a lecture or a display. To 
consider the lobster in this way is to think about it, to learn 
about it, to be presented with information about it as a 
creature. But if we read the title as a plea to readers 
—“consider” the lobster, as in “be considerate of the 
lobster”, or “be mindful of the lobster”—we see several 
different goals of the essay come together. The narrator is 
giving us a scientific explanation of comparative 
neuroanatomy and its limited value in settling the questions 
about lobster pain; he is also giving us a discussion of 
philosophical issues about the nature of minds and pain. 
Considering the lobster as an entity that exhibits pain 


behavior and as a possible mind-haver raises questions 
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about the gap between outwardly observed behavior and 
inner experience—the lobster might be a counterexample to 
a theory that dismisses pain behavior as evidence of 
suffering. Finally, at the end of the article there is an ethical 
appeal: to think about the lobster, its moral status, and the 
suffering it probably endures by being boiled alive. To 
consider the lobster in this sense would be to think of it as 
warranting our moral consideration, rather than thinking of 
it as a simple food item or alien life form. 

The end of the essay draws back from advocating what 
would seem to be the obvious ethical conclusion to the 
argument, however. Wallace does not tell the readers that it 
is unethical to eat animals, nor to boil lobsters alive in pots 
of hot water. In fact, he admits that he still eats “flesh-based 
viands,” and in a couple of footnotes describes PETA 
arguments as being radical and perhaps unfair. He admits 
that he himself looks for evidence that lobsters do not feel 
pain, or for evidence that there are ways to limit that pain. 


He implies that like his readers, he would rather not think 
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about these issues. It seems impolite to raise issues about 
the ethics of food, and it makes people uncomfortable. 

And yet, he thinks that these questions about the 
ethics of food and tourism are inescapable if one thinks 
about food: 

After all, isn’t being extra aware and attentive and 

thoughtful about one’s food and its overall context part 

of what distinguishes a real gourmet? Or is all the 
gourmet’s extra attention and sensibility just supposed 

to be aesthetic, gustatory? (64). 

These seem like rhetorical questions, since Wallace seems 
to be pointing readers to the answers he thinks are correct. 
The point of the questions may not be their answers, but the 
importance of raising them. 

Maybe these are questions that the readers of Gourmet 
do not want to think about, and Wallace does not want to 
come off as “preachy” when what he is, he says, is 
“confused”’: the confusion is not so much about whether 


’ In academic philosophy, when someone —for instance, a member of an audience 
listening to a conference paper—says that they are confused, it is usually a “polite” 
way of pointing out how the argument under consideration is contradictory or 
muddled. Confessions of confusion are rarely really that: they are usually disguised 
criticisms. I wonder if Wallace was using this feint to try to make his criticism of the 
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lobsters can feel pain but about how people can ignore 
thinking about these questions, especially when they are 
devotees of “good living.” Here the word ‘good’ also has 
several meanings: that which brings pleasure; that which 
has aesthetic value; that which is morally good. And what 
role does knowing the truth about lobsters, and about the 
background of this festival, play in the reader’s ideas of 
what counts as good living? 

Wallace’s “Field Notes” essay ends with questions, not 
answers: the answers seem, on the face of it, to be the main 
theme, but the conclusion of the essay undermines that 
reading. The questions Wallace poses to the reader are not 
just about the ethics of food, but about how we understand 
“aliens”: those for whom we have little sympathy, like the 
alien crustacean and the alien curmudgeon who resists 
having fun at the festival. The curmudgeon who, like the 
narrator of the essay, sees the MLF not as a fun time for the 
family—a celebration of Americana and fine cuisine—but as 
a celebration of tourism, gluttony, and unknowing may 


Gourmet readers sound less like genuine criticism, and more like a confession of his 
own inability to understand. 
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present as much of a challenge to our understanding as 
does the lobster. The narrator uses the metaphor of the 
alien—which we find in the footnote about what it is to be a 
tourist—as a way to both call attention to his own 
Cassandra-ish role as “our correspondent” and visitor to the 
festival. 

But alienation is itself a complicated notion: to be an 
alien is to be incomprehensible to those to whom one is an 
alien; the narrator is not incomprehensible to the readers, 
however, at least at one level—they can read what he says. 
But simply reading and hearing is not the same as 
understanding. In this case alienation might take the form 
of a narrator who cannot make himself heard and 
understood—his words all make sense, but his perspective 
is too foreign to be comprehensible. He tries to overcome 
this by self-deprecation, and by framing himself as an 
outsider to the magazine and publishing industry. 

What is incomprehensible to the narrator, however, is 
how people can avoid looking at certain things, or how they 


can be willing to believe that lobsters do not feel pain when 
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they have what seems like strong evidence to the contrary. 
That lobsters do not use language to communicate their 
pain is not evidence that they do not suffer it—(an absence 
of evidence is not evidence of absence, as they say)—and 
denying that lobsters are suffering when they are boiled 
alive requires ignoring what seems like quite clear and 
obvious counterevidence: 
after all the abstract intellection, there remain the 
facts of the frantically clanking lid, the pathetic 
clinging to the edge of the pot. Standing at the stove, it 
is hard to deny in any meaningful way that this is a 
living creature experiencing pain and wishing to 
avoid/escape the painful experience (64). 
The abstract intellection depends on a particular way of 
understanding others, including animals and crustaceans. 
The lobster is a paradigmatic alien®: its neuroanatomy is 
completely different from human neuroanatomy; it does not 
speak; its behavior, interpreted in light of its 


8 Philosophical thought experiments often use the alien as a representative of 
something that is completely different from “us”—and in order to make that 
othering work, the alien is often characterized as a Martian or other extraterrestrial 
life form. Wallace shows the way in which this discourse of the alien works to make 
lobsters seem incomprehensible to humans. 
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neuroanatomical structure, may or may not give us evidence 
that it suffers pain the way humans do. To extend sympathy 
to the alien—whether that is the lobster or the cranky 
narrator who doesn’t like tourism and the Maine Lobster 
Festival—may be the challenge posed to the readers. But it 
might also be the challenge that the narrator himself 
recognizes at the end of the essay: the challenge to be 
sympathetic to those who seem uninterested in larger 
questions about what makes for “good living,” who want to 
know what it is like to attend the lobster festival, who want 
to enjoy their lobster festivals, without looking too hard at 
them. Are people who want these pleasures to remain 
untainted missing something essential to humanness? 
“Better to be Socrates dissatisfied than a pig satisfied,” 
John Stuart Mill wrote. One of my professors in graduate 
school, who taught ethics, wondered what the pig would say 
about that. And here we have an odd triangle: we have the 
pleasures of the crowd, the evident suffering of the lobsters, 
and the narrator who wants to distance himself from the 


crowd, but in so doing aligns himself with the lobster, 
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making its behavior intelligible as pain behavior to the 
readers. Mill’s chestnut about higher and lower pleasures, 
and ways of measuring happiness, becomes more 
complicated in Wallace’s story. Happiness is not just about 
higher and lower pleasures—it is also about the price of 
one’s pleasures, and whether some forms of pleasure are, in 


effect, dehumanizing. 


Does a Cassandra Have Bad Manners? 

The idea that it is bad manners to raise philosophical 
questions about the commercial fun provided by the Maine 
Lobster Festival is part of a commitment to an amoralism 
that, paradoxically, becomes its own moralistic stance. 
Preachy and judgmental literature—the type that Dickens 
wrote; the type that Orwell wrote—violate that code of 
amorality. This code of amorality, which Wallace thinks 
characterizes contemporary culture, makes didactic writing 
and speech unpersuasive to most readers, unless they are 
already committed to the values that the narrator is trying 


to get the audience to adopt. Thus the dilemma: if you want 
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to be read, if you want to sell your writing, you need to 
eschew a kind of writing that is openly didactic. But maybe 
one can still be didactic without being preachy? 

If what you are doing is simply reporting in a way that 
makes people look differently at something that they think 
they already know, maybe you can lead them to think 
differently about those things without being didactic. One 
would think that the best narrator for such a work would be 
someone the reader can identify with, however—not 
someone as cranky as the narrator of “Consider the 
Lobster,” who seems to be intent on showing the reader 
that he is not likeable, and who seems to think of himself as 
an alien in his own right. 

The persona that Wallace adopts as a visitor to the 
festival is that of an outsider: he does not expect to be like 
his readers, nor to be liked by his readers—though in some 
ways he does want to be liked by them, even if he is not like 
them. The narrator seems to be hellbent on not having a 
good time; he seems to be a cranky curmudgeon, eager to 


show the unpleasant facts hidden underneath the simple 
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pleasures of attending a food festival in Maine in the 
summer. In short, he seems to be a narrator who does not 
want the sympathy of his readers, who is intent on making 
them uncomfortable, rather than on comforting them or 
gently leading them to see things differently. The voice in 
the wilderness, the Cassandra figure: in both cases, we have 
speakers who feel compelled to speak the truth, even if it 
cannot be heard, or is ignored. Wallace seems to want to 
take on this role, but to do so in a way that is also friendly 
and chummy—he tries to create a narrator who is both an 
insider and an outsider; both a member of the tribe and an 
alien. 

Alienated narrators who make the reader aware both 
of their presence and of their “otherness”—from the 
readers, from the other characters, or from the scene in 
which they find themselves—are not unusual in fiction. 
Gregor Samsa in Kafka’s Metamorphosis; the narrator in 
Margaret Atwood’s book Surfacing; Nick Carraway in The 
Great Gatsby; Timofey Pavlovich Pnin in Nabokov’s novel 


Pnin; Lawrence in John Cheever’s “Goodbye My Brother; 
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and the nameless narrator in Ray Carver’s Cathedral are all, 
to some extent, outsiders and aliens. Often, the alienated 
narrator is relatively unreliable—their alienation is not a 
sign of virtue, or of being more truthful. However, in 
“Consider the Lobster,” it seems that the narrator’s 
alienation makes him more reliable. He is like an 
anthropologist, who can see the MLF as a big commercial 
venture meant to sell Americana, who can see the festival 
and the culinary experience it features differently than its 
participants can (who are uncritical in their enjoyment of 
both the festival and the food). The alienated narrator of 
“Consider the Lobster” recognizes that this “objective” 
perspective makes him a killjoy, and he tries to lighten 
things up periodically by giving us the history of lobster 
fishing and eating. He also pokes fun at his own inability to 
have fun at this event, softening what might seem to be a 
harsh and condemnatory presence. Perhaps he knows too 
much about lobsters, alienation, and the challenges of 


communicating, he implies—or maybe the festival 
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participants know too little about the crustacean 
“celebrated” by the festival. 

Wallace also puts the lobster in its cultural context via 
his visit to this festival. He does not treat it as an isolated 
object of investigation. Rather, he understands the lobster 
as a form of food that was once considered garbage— only 
fit for prisoners-which then became “fancy.” The festival, he 
says, aims to show that it is food for the hoi polloi, not just 
for effete connoisseurs of fine dining. It is enmeshed ina 
commercial and cultural system of meanings. 

The pictures at the beginning of the article are meant 
to capture some of those meanings. One photo shows the 
large, steaming, lobster boiler surrounded by men in white 
chef outfits; the other shows a grinning young girl dressed 
up as a lobster, holding up her “claws.” The contrast is a bit 
jarring: if she were a real lobster, she’d be boiling away in 
the big vat, ready to have her claws removed and the meat 
sucked out, or dipped in butter. The lobster is a mascot of 


sorts, and yet it is also the creature whose flesh is 
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consumed in huge quantities at this festival—which aims to 
both celebrate and increase demand for it. 

What some of the Gourmet readers remark on— 
whether because they like it or hate it—is that the article is 
rather moralistic, and may read more like a chastening 
letter to the editor, or a treatise on the ethics of food, than 
like an article that celebrates “good living.” Ought one to be 
willing to entertain the questions that the narrator raises in 
this article if one is to be leading a genuinely good life? The 
narrator suggests that the answer is “yes” although he does 
not say so explicitly. 

If Wallace is trying to persuade his audience of a 
PETA-like argument for animal rights, he is a very bad 
messenger. But if, instead, what he aims to do is make the 
audience uncomfortable—to afflict them, rather than to 
comfort them—then perhaps this narratorial style works. If, 
further, what he aims to do is raise questions, rather than 
pose answers, then the cranky or unsympathetic character 
—plunked down into the middle of a scene of “normality,” 


and asked to try to perform in accord with the norms of that 
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scene (or what they take those norms to be)—points back 
toward the readers’ or listeners’ expectations. The narrator 
is pointing without saying, compelling readers or listeners 
to look at the background that establishes normalcy, and 
how we interpret deviations as well as compliance. 

The use of a narratorial voice that is both connected to 
the reader (i.e., “our correspondent,” who is sending 
postcards about his experience) and alienated from his 
surroundings is a way of creating trust, as well as opening 
up space for a critical approach to something that is taken 
to be a simple pleasure—a luxury cruise, or a lobster festival 
in Maine in the summer. Wallace uses his self-deprecating 
humor to help draw in his audience, and mentions his 
distrust of “magazine people” and editors to try to establish 
himself as a sincere and honest dealer—though he thinks 
his negative asides will be, he confesses, cut by the editors, 
he insists on writing them nonetheless. He is a speaker of 
truth, not just another person trying to sell luxury cruises or 
lobster—or magazines. And yet, he realizes that he cannot 


risk entirely alienating his readers—he wants to use his 
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status as outsider to call attention to the things that have 


been hidden or ignored, to think about the costs of pleasure. 
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